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ary Companiva. 
‘To behold a band of brothers, joined by the most 
sicred ties which can bind socia) beings, and at the 


aame time realize that we have fellowship with that 


| lustre of that jewel. We should be very circumspect 
in our conduct towards each other and towards the 
world, towards each other, that our examples may be 
| safely followed by our brethren and towardsthe world 
| that the institution to which we are known to belong 
may not, through our means, suffer disgrace. As 


band, if accompanied with a conscience void of offence | members of the great body of the fraternity, we should 


towards God and towards man, isthe greatest 
which we can expect to enjoy while we rer 
earth. . 
The antiquity of the institution of Freemasonry is 
well established by the fact that the era of its com- 
mencement is lostto the world by its preceding the 
annal of human record. Itis certain that it was the 
medium by which the leaven of civilization, morality 
and science, was carried through what are emphatically 
ealled the dark ages, to expand and adorn the enligh- 
tened age in which we now live. A large portion of 
the great and the good in all ages have composed its 
members. It was early introduced into America, and 
cherished by the most eminent founders of the new 
world. Most ofthe heroes and sages of the Revolution 
belonged to the order, and they seem to have copied 
from its principles and regulations the form of that free 
meee 9 which is the pride of the nation and envy of 
e world. 
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The enemies of our order have been coeval with the 
existence of the institution, although they have filled all 
ranks in society, fromthe king to the begger: one 
general feature has been stamped on the character of 
the whole mass. INTOLERANCE AND TyRRANNY. 

It is not our intention to eulogise the masonic in- 
stitution, orthe good and great men who have honored 
it by their fellowship, or been honored by its confidence 
nor to point out ancient enemies. That the principles 
of the institution are good that we have often seen 
the'r beneficial effec‘s, in rendering assistance to the 
weak and helpless ceand clothing to the 
needy——counsel to the ignorant and inexperienced 
——consolation to the afilicted, and otherwise alle- 
viating the miseries of mankind——and that much plea- 
sure and even happiness is enjoyed at the convocations 
of the craft, we all know: and to even repeat the names 
of conspicuous worthies who have belonged to the 
institution, or those who have with an unholy zeal 
waged war against it, would be superfluous, as those 
particulars are well known to the world generally, and 
especially to every mason. 

From despots, demagogues and traitors, we have 
nothing seriously to fear for the saftey of the masonic 
institution. No, Brethren——for the safety of that 
institution we have nothing to fear, but from ourselves. 
For although its principles are basedon a foundation 
which will withstand “the wreck of matter and the 
crash of worlds,” yet the institution may be driven from 
this earth by its inhabitants becoming toe base and deg- 
enerate for the abode of so sublime a resident: but this 
can he effected only by ourselves,by ourselves we mean 
w« wh > still profess to support and revere the institution 
and its principles. All the.despotsof Europe, second- 
ed by athousand professed Judases, cannot injure the 
institution as much as ove pretended supporter who 
disregards all its precepts, and acts in direct opposition 
to all its sacred principles. 

Therefore, Brethren, let us at alltimeshold the 
character of the institution as a precious jewel, given 
usin charge to preserve unblemished and unsullied, 
and at the same time realize that ourown deportment 
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punctiliously attend every regular communication of 
the craft within our Iégitimate spheres, and guard well 
the approach of the unworthy from without, and en- 
deavor to correct abuses within. 

To “render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s 
and unto God the things which are God’s;" to deal 
honestly and uprightly with every one; to injure no 
man in person, property or reputation, and to live 
peacebly and quietly with mankind, isthe duty of all 
men: but we as masons, have further duties to perform. 
It is our particular duty to relieve want and distress 
among mankind generally, and especially among the 
brotherhood ; to aid and assist, protect and defend, the 
destitute, helpless and innocent, who need our assis- 
tance or protection, to whatever society they belong, or 
whereever they may be found, To that fairest portion 
of creation, woman, who from the fitness of things is 
excluded from our labors, we particularly owe this duty 
and we are to presume all those to be destitute and 
helpless who appear to be so, and all to be innocent 
whom we shall have no good reason to su guilty 
A mason should never perform anact which he or 
others would be cheat confess was done by one 
of the fraternity, and in unison with its principles; nor 
should he omit an act, if reasonably within his power, 
which would add lustre to the character of the order. 
Relative to our conduct generally, the excellent - 
cepts and charges adopted by the institution are aie 
with instruction, and, when adhered to and obeyed, will 
lead us in the right path; these should be often conned 
over in our minds and imprinted in our hearts. As we 
have takenthe Holy Bible for our rule of conduct 
through life, we should always square our actions by 
that divine guide, and act in oe with its Divine 
requisitions. 

Finally, Companions and Brethren—If we live in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the insitution, and are 
guided by its precepts—taking the Holy Bible for our 
rule of conduct throngh life—we shall constantly pos- 
sess. 

“What naugiit on earth can give orcan dest oy 

The soul’s calm sun shine and the heart-felt joy ;” 
with a steadfast hope and reasonable assurance that, 
when we have finished our labors here below, and laid 
by this tenement of clay, we shall be found worthy to 
enter the grand Asylum above—“‘that house not made 
with hands Eternal in the Heavens.” 

M. 


For the American Masonie Registerand Literary Companion. 
SUMMARY 
Of the Proceedings of the’Grand Lodge of the State 
of New York, June 5th A. L. 6839 
The Annual Communication of the R. W. G. 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the State of 
New York, was held at the Grand Lodge Room in the 
City of New York, on Wednesday evening the 5th of 
June, and was opened in DuE Form. 
The Minutes of the last Grand Lodge having been 
read, the Grand Secretary, read his annual Report. 
from which we extract :— 








and conduct is to affect ip agreater or less degree the 


“ The Grand Secretary has great pleasure in com- 


municating to the Grand Lodge, that the general con- 
dition and prospects of the Masonic order in this state 
are highly satisfactory. Many of the Lodges in the 
City of New York, have been constantly, at labor 
through the pastyear, and are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The tide of prosperity is rising and flowing up 
the rivers to the northand west. Our remotest frontier 
Lodges are once more at work. 

The receipts of the year trom May 30th. 1838, to 
May 29th. 1839, have amounted to $1557, 58. 

‘* Since the last annual meeting, the following Lod- 

es have been revived! Fidelity Lodge, No 309, at 
Teenie, in Tompkins County; Phenix Lodge 
No 361 at Lansingburgh, in Rensselaer County, and 
Brownville Lodge, No. 318, at Brownville in Jefferson 
County.” 

The Foreign Correspondence of the past year has 
been extensive, and of the most gratifying character.— 
We continue to receive the strongest assurances from 
all quarters of the friendly support of the Grand Lod- 
ges in the efforts now making by this Grand Lodge to 
maintaiy the integrity and pure principles of the order 
inviolate. The system mek antl an this Grand Lodge 
in June last, toexchange representatives with foreign 
Grand Lodges 's ; ra lually going into operaticn and will 
no doubt be universally qhepel 

The R. W. Brother John Norman, of Dublin, has 


.| been received and accredited as the Representative of 


this Grand Lod 
land. 
The Rr W. Abraham Howard Quincy, of Washing- 
ton City, has been received and accredited as the Repre- 
sentative of this Grand Lodge, inthe Grand Lodge of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland is represented here by 
the W. Robert R. Boyd. 

The Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia by the 
W. William C. Burnett. 

The Grand Lodge of RhodeIsland bythe R. W. 
Joseph S. Cooke. 

The system has been approved by the Grand Lodges 
of New Jersey and North Carolina, and, as we are in- 
formed, by our oi nama in Dublin, by the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. 

The following is a copy of theletter of condolence 
written by order of the Grand Lodge at their last quar- 
terly meeting, to the widow‘and family ofthe late Past 
Grand Master Stephen Van Rensselaer. 


Tae Granp Lopes or tur State or New York. 
To Mrs. Cornelia Van Rens . 

Mapvam—The Grand Lodge of the Anciebt and 
Honorable Fraternity of Free an Accepted Masons of | 
the State of New York, over which the late Major Ge- 
neral Stephen Van Rensselzer, your husband, presided 
for years, beg leave to offer to his bereaved. Wi- 
dow and Family, thesympathy and condolence of 
friends, who knew his worth and honored him for his 
virtues. 

Time, while it blunts the edge of serrow, hallows 
the memory of departed worth, and the houers which 
are fed to those who have passed the veil of im 
mo: ,are not the less sincere, when offered after 
time has set its seal uponregret. Deep and sincere is 
the sorrow which prevails in our Fraternity at the loss 
which you, which they, and which society have sus- 

i the decease of our late Grand Master and 
faithful Friend. 

His name will remain upon the records of our Order 
as the highest, and the most conspicuous, when a legion 


ge in the Grand Masonic Lodge of Ire- 
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of enemies surrounded it, and by an ; 
persecution attempted its destruction. At such a time 
he refused to comply with even his own wishes for re- 
tirement, and interposed the shield of his unimpeached 
public and private character, to turn aside the poisoned 
shafts of Anti-Masonry. 

A grateful sense of honorable obligation binds us to 
revere the memory of our departed Brother; and while 
our Lodges are clothed in the sable habiliments of woe 
we would offer to the widow and the afilieted family of 
our late Grand M\ster, the consolations of the Gospel 
of Peace; and unite with them in our prayers to God 
that, after the journey oflife is closed, we may, like 
himf “ sink to rest,” surrounded by the blessings of the 
poor, and in the bright hope of eternal life. 

By order of the Grand Lodge. 
JAMES HERRING, Grand Secretary. 

The following officers were unanimonsly elected for 
the ensuing year:— 

M. W. Morean Lewis, of Dutchess Co. Grand 
Master. 

Rt. W. Wm. Willis, of New York, Deputy Grand 
Master. 

Joseph Cuyler, of Johnstown Senior Grand 
Warden. 

John D. 
Warden. 

James Herring of New York, Grand Secre- 
tary. 

Rt. W. & Rev. Evan M. Johnson ) 
of Brookling 

Rt. W. & Rev. 
of Flatbush, 

R. W. & Rev. Wm. S. Walker 
of Troy, 

R. W. & Rev. Salem Town, of 
Cayuga. 

W. Gerrit Lansing, Grand Pursuivant. 

Bro. James Thorburn, Grand Tyler. 

A Report from the Committee on the publication of a 
Masonic paper was received and adopted, and is as fol- 
lowsi— 

The Committee to whom was referred the prospec- 
tus of Brother L.G. Hoffman, in relation to the esta- 
blishment of a Masonic Newspaper, beg leave to re- 
port: 

That having had the same under consideratipn, they 
feel satisfied that a paper devoted to Masonic intelli- 
gence, and conducted ina mild and conciliatory spirit 
would be auxiliary to the cause of Masonry, and at the 
same tume be the instrument of doing much good 
without the walls ofthe Institution. In the prospectus 
of Brother Hoffman, now before us, the Committee 
have the assurance that this conrse willbe sedulously 
observed, and the Committee have directed their chair- 
man to bring in the following resolution: 

Resolved, As the sense of this Grand Lodge, that it 
is deemed expedient for the Masonic Fraternity of this 
State, to have an organ of communication, and that 
from the views of Brother L. G. Hoffman, as expresse | 
in his printed proposals, this Grand Lodge would, and 
do recommend his publication to the kind wishes of the 
Fraternity, wherever dispersed. 

JOHN D. WILLARD. 
JOHN 8S. PERRY. 
R. R. BOYD. 

On Mgtion, it was ordered that, the Grand Sec- 

retary pudlish a complete list of all the Lodges with 
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Willard of Troy Senior Grand 
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Coogland, 


Grand Chaplains. 


the old and new numbers, according to the dates of their| to recruits the disipline of veterans. 


warrants. 





unjust and cruel 





ted the following report whi 
ted. ; 2 be 

The Committee on Foreign Correspondence have 
examined communications from the Grand Lodges of 
Ireland, Maine, New ire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, P Ivania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia‘ North Carolina Ken- 
tacky, Georgia, Alabama, Florica Indianna, and Lonu- 
isiana, from the General Grand Encampment of the U. 
States—the General Grand Chapter of the United 
States, and the Grand Chapters of New Hampshire and 
Tennessee. The most important matters to this Grand 
Lodge contained in these communications are already 
ex‘racted, and made known by the Grand Secretary in 
his different reports at the present session of the Grand 
Lodge. We cannot, however, avoid expressing our 
gratification at the interesting fact, which is apparent 
throughout these communications, that the progress 
of our institution is once more onward and prosper- 
ous. 

The following resolution was proposed by the W. 
Brother Boyd, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That acommittee of five be appointed 
to ascertain where, and at what price, ascite cah be ob- 
tained for a Masonic Hall, and a plan for the same, es- 
timates for building, and recommend a plan for raising 
money to pay for the same, and report to this Grand 
Lodge at the next Annual Communication. 

Worshipful Brothers R. R. Boyd, Waring, Herring 
Jarvis and Pennell, were nominated by the ehair, and 
confirmed by the Grand Lodge. The Rt. Worshipful 
Deputy Grand Master and Senior Grand Warden were 
added to the committee. 

HISTORICAL. 
~ From the Knickerbocker of August, 
NAPOLE O N.—sy Brovenam. 

The superb English edition of the second series of 
the Lorp Brovenam’s Historical Sketches reaches the 
country, and our round table, at too late an hour for an 
elaborate or adequate review. We cannot, however, 
forbear to say, that we have read the volume through, 
with anenhancement of the pleasure which the first 
series afforded us. The sketches of the present division 
are twenty in number, and include those of Wasnine- 
ton, LAFAYETTE, NAPOLEON, TALLEYRAND,the Mux 
ABEAU family, ete. Wehad marked for insertion the 
sketches of Naro.zon and WasuineTton, which are 
admirable considered in contrast; but our lithited space 
compels us to forego their insertion,and to’ content our- 
selves with apassage or two from the paper uper’ the 
character of the great general: ' 

“When the fortunes of war proved adgetse, the re- 
sources ef his mind ware only drawn forth? 
ample profusion. * * Let ugeffot forget that tl 
grand error of his whole career j 












collected, and mars d y isProdigious 
and various force, likea si 
imal, or a lifeless instrument Shand, displayed, in 
the highest degree, the great genius for arrangement 
ind for action with which he was endowed, and his pro- 
digious effort to regain the ground which the disasters 
of that campaign rescued from his grasp, were only not 
successful, because no human power could in a month 
create an army of cavalry, nor a word of command give 
In the history of 
war, it is assuredly only Hannibal who can be compared 


Ordered, that the Grand Seeretary of the Grand | with him. His course of victory had been for twelve 


Lodge, and the Secretary ofevery subordinate Lodge! years uninterrupted. 
shall keep a book, in which shall be written or printed| been poured out without stint at hiscommand. 


The resources of Frice had 
us 
ue 


the following words:—** We the subscribers do promise | destruction of her liberties had not relaxed the martial 
nnonthe pledge of our Masonic obligations and honor| propensities of her people, nor thinned the multitude 


that while we continue within the jurisdiction of the|that poured out their blood under his banner. 


The 


Grand Lodge of the State of New York, we will sup-| Conscription worked as great miricles as the Republic. 
port and conform to the constitution and revulations| The countless hosts which France poured forth, were 
thereof,” to which every member of said Lodee shallijled by this consummate warrior over all Italy, Spain, 


subseribe his name, and every visiter shall subseribe the 
same before he shall be permitted to enter the Lodge: 
and every applicant for reliefshall sign the same before 
his petition shall be acted on by the Grand Lodge, the 
Grand Stewards, or by any subordinate Lodge. 

After the transaction of some other business, the 
Grond Lodge adjourned to meet at 4 o'clock, at the 
Shakspeare, to dedicate the new Lodge Room, and to 
yaeet again atthe Grand Lodge Room, at 7 o'clock. 


Germany; halt the ancient thrones of Europe were sub- 
verted, the capitals of halt her power occupied in suc- 
cession; and a monarchy was established, which the ex- 
istence of England and of Russia alone prevented from 
being universal. 

Bat the vaulting ambition of the great conqueror at 
last overshot itself. After his most arduous and per- 
haps most triurnphant campaign, undertaken with a pro- 
fusion of military resources unexampled in the annals 





The Committee on Foreigu Correspondence preseu-| of war, the aacient capitals of the Russian empire was in 


ne ; . 


A 
-—- S ceialeenteienminieetiatie spoeieietndeonemmmtetenmetanta 
his hands; yet, from the refusalof the enemy to make 
peace, and the sterility of the vast surrounding country, 
the contest was bootless to his purpose. He had col- 
lapeed the mightiest army that the world ever saw; from 
parts of the continent he gathered his forces; every 
diversity of blood,and complexion, and tongue,and garb, 
and weapon shone along his line; the resources of whole 
ao moved through the kingdoms which his arms 
eld in awe; the artillery of whole citadels traversed the 
fields; the cattle on a thousand hills were made the 
food of the myriads whom he poured into the plains of 
Eastern Europe, where blood flowed in rivers, and the 
earth was whitened with men’s bones. But this gi- 
gantic enterprise, uniformly successful, was found to 
have no object, when it had no longer an enemy to over- 
come, and the victor invain sue! to the vanquished for 
peace. The conflagration of Moscow in one night be- 
gan his discomfiture, which the frost of another night 
comp'eted. Upon the pomp and circumstance of un- 
numbere 1 warriors—their cava ry, their guns, their ma- 
gazines, their equipage—descended slowly, flake by 
flake, the snow. of a northern night. 
| Napoleon were blighted; the retreat of his armament 
was cut off; and his doom sealed far more irreversibly 


than if conqueror of an hundred fields had been 
overthrdwn in battle, and made captive with half his 
force. Allhis subsequent effort to regainthe power he 


had lest, never succeeded in countervailing the effect 
of that Russian night. The fire ofhis genius burned, 
if possible, brighter than ever. In two campaigns, 
his efforts were more than human, his resources more 
miraculous than before, his valor more worthy of the 
prize he played for. Butall was vain. His weapon 
was no longer in his hand; his army was gone; and his 
adversaries, no more quailing under the feeling of his su- 
perior nature, had discovered him to be vincible, like 
themselves, and grew bold in their turn. 


[After a brief consideration of his system of military 
tactics, and his extension and improvement of the plans 
of Frederick the Great, Mr. Brougham proceeds :} 


‘“‘No man ever could bring such bodies into the field: 
none provide by combined operations for their support: 
none move such masses from various quarters upon one 
point; none manceuvre at one fight the thousands whom 


the hour or the moment required, and tell with such 
\bsolute certainty the effects of each movement. He 
had all the knowledge in minute detail which the art of 
lwar requires; he had a perfectly accurate appreciation 
of what men, and horses, and guns could do; his memo- 
ry told him, and in an instant, where each corps, each 
regiment each gun was situated, both in peace and 
war, and in what condition almost each company of his 
vast force was at any moment. ‘Then possessed the 
intuitive knowledge of his enemy's state, and move- 
ments, and plans; so nicely could be unravel all con- 
flicting accounts, and decide at once, as by intuition, 
which was true. In the field his eye for positions, dir - 
tances, elevations, numbers, was quick, and it was in- 
fallible.” 
* * “Lying under some cover in fire, he would 
emain for an hour or two, receiving reports and issv- 
ing his orders, sometimes with a plan before him, 
sometimes with the face of the ground in his mind or - 
ly. There he is, with his watch in one hand, while the 


box, or rather his snuff, lies. An aid-de-camp arrives, 
tells of a movevement, answers shortly some questions 
rapidly, perhaps impatiently put, is despatched with 
the other that is to solve the difficulty of some general 
of division. Another is ordered to attend, and sent off 
with directions to make some distant corps support an 
operation. The watch is again consulted; more impa- 
tient symptoms; the name ofsome one aid-de-camp is 
constantly pronounced: question after question is put, 
whether any one is coming from a certain quarter; an 
event is expected; it ought to have happened. At 
length the wished for messenger arrives: ,Eh bicen!— 
Qu'a-ton faitla bas?” ‘La hauteur est gagnee; le ma- 
rechal estla.’ ‘Qu'il tiennc ferme ; pas un pas de mou- 
vement.’ Another aid.de-camp is ordered to bring up 
the guard. ‘Que le marechal avance vers la tour en defi- 
lant par sa gouche; et tout ce qui ce trouvea sa droite 
est prisonier.’ Now the watch is consulted, and the 
snuff is taken no more; the battle is over, the fortune 
of the day is decided; the great captain indulges in 
pleasantry, nor doubts any more of the certainty and ot 
the extent of hie victory, than if he had already seen 
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he had assembled, change his operations as the fate of 


other moves constantly from his pocket, where his snuff 
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ris details in the bulletin.” * ] 
and as quickly determined on his course, in government 
as in the field. Hiscivil courage was more brilliant 
than his own or most other men’s valor in battle. How 
ordinary a bravery it was that blazed forth at Lodi, 
when he headed | is wavering columns across the bridge 
swept by the field of Austrian artillery, compassed with 
the undaunted andsublime courage that carried him 
from Cannesto Paris with a handful of men, and fired 
his bosom with the desire, and sustained it with confi- 
dence, of overthrowing a dynasty, and overwhelming 
an empire, by the terror of his name.’ * * “But 
with these qualities which form the character held 
greatest by vulgar minds, the panegyriec of Napoleon 
mustclose. He was a conquerer—he was a tyrant.— 
To gratify his ambition; to stake histhirst of power; to 
weary a lust of dominion which no conquest could 
satiate: he trampled on Liberty, when his hand might 
have raised her toa secure place; and he wrapt the 
world in flames which the blood of millions alone 
ecouldquench. By these passions, a mind not origi- 
nally unkind, was perverted and deformed, till human 
misery ceased to move it, and honesty, and truth, and 
pity, all sense of the duties we owe to God and to man 
had departed from one thus given up to a single and a 
selfish pursuit.” 

The force and beauty of these passages cannot fail 
to win the reader’s admiration. Mr. Brougham affirms 
that itis equally true, that Bonaparte was kindly in his 
nature, and inhamanly cruel, He once saw a letter of 
the emperor to a favorite brother, which was replete 
with the tenderest affection, and in parts blotted with 
tears, evidently shed before the ink was dry: yet the 
writer could give a command, which must consign 
thousands to agony and death; he could direct his ca- 
valry to press forward the foot, in a forced march, un- 
ul thousands were trampled down, and miserably per- 
ished by the way; he could order an attack, with no 
other object than to gratify -his mistress, while yet a 
young officer of artillery. These acts, with the death of 
Enghien, the cruel sufferings of Wright, the mysteri- 
ous end of Pichegru, the punishment of Palm, and the 
tortures of Toussain*, with other equally dark spots 
upon his fame, make us feel the full force of Mr. 
Brougham’s transition to the character of our own 
Washington: ‘How grateful the relief which the friend 
ofmankind,the lover of virtue, experiences, when, 
turning from the contemplation ofsuch a character, 
his eye restson the greatest man of our own or any 
age; the only one upon whom anepithet so thought- 
lessly lavished by men, to foster the crimes of their 
= enemies, may be innocently and justly bestow- 
ec " 

a eee nite - 
MISCELLANY. 
A POLICE SKETCH. 
RY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 

It is most astouishing!’ said Richard Mervyn, as he 
relinguished the atempt to rise from the gutter at the 
corner Sixth and Prune streets, it is realy astonishing 
how soon ths dreadful climate of America brings on 
old ag>. I shall never get home to write a bock . boutit 
never. Here am | six feet two, without my stockings, 
sprawling in a dirty republican gutter, without being 
able to help myself out of it. There’s that lamp wink- 
ing and blinking in my face, as if it wants to laugh, 
and would if it had a mouth; and a big brute of a dog 
just smelt of me to see whether | was good to eat. 
W hat a country! what gutters! and what liquor! I only 
took nine smallers of whiskey, and what with that 
wad apremature old age, I verily belive I'mma gone 
chicken!’ 

Mr. Mervyn now clamored so loudly that assistance 
soon came. 

*Silence there! what's the matter? 

"Matter yourself; I'm being done, or as some people 
say, I'mdoing. The march of mind has tripped, and 
Richard Mervyn is too deep for himself. Help me out 
gently there. Aint I ina pretty pickle. This is what 
the doctors call gutta serena, is'nt it?” 

"When I was at school, the boys would have called 
you gutteral.’ 

‘They would’nt have known much grammar if they 
did. I'm a liquid—see me. drip. ' ? 

"Oh, oh! said the watch, ‘dont try to be fanny; I 

know you well enough, now you've wiped your face. 
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* “He saw as cle; jand 



























over head and legged it.” ' 

‘That'sme. Idid that thing. How did yon like 
the ups and downs of public life? is'nt variety char- 
ming.’ 

“If it was’nt that Tama public functionary, and mus'nt 
give way to my feelings, I'd crack your coco, and ease 
my mind by doing as I wasdone by. I'll make an exam- 
ple of you however. You're my prisoner. 
cooshay to the watch’us. ‘That'sthe dutch for being 
tucked up.’ j 

"Well give us your arm. Dont be afraid ofthe mud 

Gutter mud is very wholesome. Look at the pigs 
how fat it makes‘em, and if you like fat pork, why 
should’nt you like what makes pork fat? So so: 
steady. Now I'll tell you all about tother night. I was 
passing your box friendly, promiscuous sort of a way, I 
thought you were asleep, or had run down, and I turn- 
ed the key towind youup. Ifa watch aint wound up 
it can’t either keep good time, or even go.’ 

‘Well, what else!’ 

"Why then I watched the box, and when you came 
out, [boxedthe watch. That’s all. It grew out of 
my obliging disposition.’ , 

*Ha! very obliging. Now it is my turn to 
wind you up, and to do itin the same way, I'll take vou 
before the watchmaker, to! e cleaned and regulated. You 
go to fast, but he’ll put a spoke in your wheel; he'll 
set you by the state house and make you keep good 
time.’ - 

"Why watch you're a wag. Why don’t you say 
that I was a horizontal, and you lifted me up like a pat- 
ent lever? You're wide awake now; but that night you 
wernt up to trap on you would have caught me. [| 
caught a weasle asleep that night. I put fresh salt on 
you for once. 

To add more to his vagaries, Mervyn now refused to 















goflabor. The recipes for making 

om $5 to $10, and the soap7 cent: 
per pound; but can be manufactured for abdut twe 
cents. ‘Take two pounds of sal soda, two paunds o: 
yellow bar soup, and ten quarts of water; cut thesoap in 
thin slices and boil all together two hours ; then strain i 
through a cloth, let it cool, and it is fit for use. Di 
rections for using the soap:—Put the clothes in soak 
the night before you wash, and to every pail of water in 
which you boil them, add one pound of soap. The 
will need no rubbing ; merely rinse them out, and the 
will be perfectly clean and white. j 


IRISH HUMOR. 

Darby Kelly went to confession, and having detailed 
his several sins of omission and commission, to whic! 
various small penalties were attached, at last came, 
with a groan, to the awful fact that he had stolen his 
neighbor Kitty Mahony’s pig: a crime so heinous i: 
the sight Father Tobin that his reverence could by n 
manner of means give him absolution forthe same.— 
Darby begged, and promised, but to no effect : no pen 
ance could make attonement—no repentance could 
produce the effect; nothing, in short, but restitution 
that is to say, to give back her own to Kitty Mahony. 

But a difficulty arose, insomuch as Darby and 
Darby's children had eaten up the pig. Upon which 
the priest waxed very wrath and threatned the rogu: 
with evil here and a terrible destiny hereafter. “And 
now hear me, ye vagabond cheat,” saidhe, “when y: 
go to stand yer trial, and find yerself amoung the goat 
(for sheep ye are not,) to get your sentance, there’!! 
be fwo witnesses against ye—there’ll be Kitty Mahony 
that ye robb’d, and the pig that ye ate; and what wil! 
ye do then, ye vagabond?” “Och plaze yer riverence 
and is it true what you say, that Kitty Mahony hersel; 
will be there?” “She will” “And the pig I ate; wil! 








walk a step further; and sitting down on a step, loudly 
avowed his determination, declaring that his name was 
not Walker. 

"Whether your name is Walker or not you must go.’ 

"Not without a go cart; you cant force me to go; I) 
ain a legal tender, and you must take me. Hav’nt got! 
an office, or at least aint I in a public sitnation, here on| 
the steps, Mr. Charley Rattletraps. If 1 must go, it shall 
be on the yankee principle of rotation; bring me a_ 
wheel-barrow. Reform me out regularly. 

Persuasion being useless, the officer procured as-| 
sistance and a wheel-barrow in which Mervyn was pla- 
ced. Away they went. 

*So we go,’ said Mervyn. ‘Charley's making a bor- 
row night of me. Gently over the stones. [don’t 
like bumpers, except when I getthem of porter. This 
is the way to Wheeling; hurrah!cart before the horse?’ 

When arrived at the watch house, Mervyn insisted 
upon being wheele ] up stairs, and styled the place a BAR- 
row nail castle. 

I'm amodest man,’ said he and no stairer. If I can’t 
have aride up I think myself entitled to a drawback. 

So saying he attempted to escape but not being so nim- 
ble with his feet as with his tongue he was soon 
caught and lugged back, being ashe said, Goldsmith’s 
work, beautifully chased. Willing hands make short 
work, and therefore our unsavory punster +: ear 
ried up aloft, and next morning sober au@penitent, 
paid his tipsy fine and carrage hire with adoleful coun- 
tenance, 


A CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 

The first rough model of a steamboat, made by 
Fulton in New York, was eut out of a shingle, shaped 
like a mackerel, with the paddles placed further in front 
than behind, like the fins of a fish. “The paddlewheel 
had been first put in the rear on the sculling principle, 
but was advanced on consulting with Mr. Greenwood, 
the well known ingenious dentist of New York now 
deceased, in whose possession the model remained for 
many years. Old Admiral Landais, whom many of cur 
readers recollect as the enemy of Paul Jones, was also 
infrequent consultation with Greenwood at the time. 
He recommended the paddle-wheel to be placed in the 











stern and to be moved by a tunne'-shiped sail, which 
was to catch the wind even when it blew directly a- 
head, and thus communicate the power by reaction to! 
the wheel. 





LABOR SAVING SOAP. 





You are the chap that locked me up in my box once, 


the pig be to the fore?” “He will.”—“Oeh, thin. 
plaze yer riverence, if Kitty Mahony willbe there, and 


|the pig be there, what'll hinder me from saying, Kitty 


Mahony, bad luck to your soul there’s yer pig!’ Sur 
won't that be restitution ?” 
THE UNNATURAL PARENT. 

The maintainance of militaty fidelity and discipline 
seems to the present emporor of Russia an object for 
which all human ties may well be sacrificed. In 
March 1838, awoman named Maria Nikoforocona, the 
widow of a peasant, received a letter from her son 
Novik, asoldier in the stationary battalion of Tambow. 
In this letter the son stated that the barbarous treat- 
ment which he and others endured at the hands of the 
regimental officers, had driven him to the resolution otf 
deserting from a service into which he had been forced 
at the first, and that in a few days after the date of his 
communication, he hoped to see and embrace his 
mother. The first thing done by the mother on re- 
ceipt of this letter was to carry it to the governour of 
the province, who, astonished atthe unnatural charae- 
ter of the action, sent the woman away without taking 
any steps in consequence of her disclosure. Some 
days later, the desexter arrived atthe dwelling of his 
mother, who received him with opeu arms, and loaded 
him with caresses. But she took an opportunity im 
mediately afterwards to go to ahe police-officers, to 
whom she delivered up the child to whom she had gi- 
ven birth, and whom she had nursed at her breast. 
Compelled by his duty, the governor addressed a de 
tailed report of the case to the emperor. Nicholas 
viewed the matter differently from thé governor. ‘The 
autocrat issued an ukase, decreeing a silver pedal to 
Maria Nikoforecona, with these Words engraved on it, 
“Devoted to the Throne.” This@nedal was to be sus- 
pended from her neck by the riband of the Order of St. 
Ann, and the woman was further secured, for the rest 
of her life, agajnst the chancesof want. It was more 
over decreed that the circumstances of the case should 
be published in all the journals of the empire, that its 
subject might imitate this exampty of fidelity and devo- 
tion to the throne. The young soldier, in accordance 
with the military regulations of Russia, was subjected 
to the knout, and died ‘under the blows. The unnatural 
parent wears the pride as if she had won itby the most 
virtuous action. 





| A tea spoonful of finely powdered charcoaljdrank in 
a 


half a tumbler of water, will in less than fifteen min- 


The following is a recipe for making thie labor-saving | utes give relief to the sick head ache, when caused by 
soap, (so called,) which is an excellent article for wash-|a sour stemach. 
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A TALE OF SLCANDER. 








There is perhaps no vice so much tolerated in so- 
ciety atthe same time so deleterious in its effeets as evil 
speaking. It is confined to no class of community; 
the high, the low, the rich, the poor, the old and young 
are alike its victims. 

‘Good morning,’ Mrs. Adams, I hope you wii] excuse 
my troubling you so early, I have called to enquire com 
cerning Miry Munson, she informs me that she has 
been living with you the past three months, and if you 
can give her acharacter, I shall be glad to take her in- 
to my employ. . 

« Why, as to character, I suppose she is well enough, 
but she is a perfect drone, and there is no keeping one’s 
patience when she is about the house, besides she is so 
untidy that I was obliged to dismiss her. I felt sorry 
for the child, and bore with, her as long as | could; but 
she is a very artful girl, and one consideration that 
weighed more especially, with me, was a certain turn of 
mind that I have recently discovered in her that does 
not promise very fair. You know Mary is rather pret- 
ty, and the ruth is I did not choose to expose my son, 
who is but two years olderthan herself, to her fascina- 
ting lures, you know Mrs. Smith, it becomes a mother 
to be prudent.” 

‘It does indeed;’ but really I am shocked, that one so 
young and lovely in appearance, should indicate a dis- 
position so far from amiable; for certainly I felt quite 
an interest in the child. She does uot appear to be 
more than 16 yearsofage. ‘ Iam sorry that any thing 
I have said, should diminish your interest in her, : 
wish Lcould recall it; but I should not like to be deceiv- 
ed myself, and to tell the truth, I much feared her in- 
fluenceon my Caroline, for, although I should not 
permit Caroline to associate with a servant, yet she was 
necessarily thrown frequently into her presence, and 
the unhappy effect was already obvious. For myself, 
although it was very painful to my feelings, and an en- 
tire violation of the sympathies of my nature, I feel that 
in the removal of that girl from my family, a heavy load 
is removed from my spirit. It is true, since she left, 
I have missed several articles of value from the house, 
but I do not accuse her, and yetI know of no other 
person who could have taken them.” 

““O well, it is most fortunate, that I called on you, for 
I had thought a of receiving her into my fami- 
ly as a companion, for Louisa; but if there are such 
dark traits in her character, it will never do." 

“Oh, now Mrs. Smith, do not let any thing that I 
have said, hinder your eoenely. Itis true these 
things look dark, and I have not told you half, but you 
night reform her perhaps.” 

* Ah there is little hope of that; when one so young 
indicates that vice is germinating iu her bosom, the 
chance of reform ig very small. No, I must not per- 
mit my sympathy to warp my judgment; and yet her 
poor mother, I feel for her.” 

‘Her mother’s case is indeed pitiable, but still I am 
told she has brought her affliction upon herself, by her 
pride, and imrprudence ; though even that, sho not 
close our hearts to pity, yet one feels more free to ex- 
ercise charity when the object is worthy. But pray 
Mrs. Smith how come you toknow any thing of Ma- 
ry?” 

" “Thave heard herspoken of with interest by both 
my son, and daughter; and she called on me last week 
to obtain a situation as domestic.” 

“Is it possible! Ah! I understand it now; your son 
George noticed her when here, and now she wishes to 
place herself in hisway. Take my word for it, Mrs. 
Smith, Mary Munson is a dangerous girl to adopt into 
your family. I know your generous heart, would be too 
easily duped by that artful girl, but I have said enough 
to put you on your guard, if you have the interest of 
your children, especially your son, at heart."’ 

The persons we have thus unceremoniously introdu- 
ced to our readers, were as opposite in their disposi- 
tions, as canwell be imagined. The one a widow, ge- 
nerous almost toa fault, but weak, and unsuspecting. 
Her family consisted of herself, ason at the age of 
twenty years, and adaughter of 16. The other lady 
was an artful designing woman whose husband follow- 
ed the sea. She as has already been intimated, had a 
gon aged 18, and a daughter, 1 year older. But who 
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ther is it surprising that in some persons, not other- 
wise of weak character, such fondness should even rise 
to excess, In our mourning over a lost child the very 
sources of our comfort bear in them an embitterinz 
venom forour griet. ‘The same purity of soul which 
assures us of its acceptance into the bosom of God, al- 
so renders the memory of its vanished prettiness and 
graces more intolerable by the exemption of every, 
even the least drawback on our love, from failings or of- 
fence.. T'o the busy world what indeed, is the death of 
achild? It forwarded—it retarded no humain aim: Jit 
stood an insignificant little alien by the side of the 
mighty dusty arena of life. Not so to the parent:—to 
him its smile and play were the invigorating spirit that 
nerved him in the conflict; and the very apathy of the 
whole world beside, its utter want of sympathy with 
him in his (to their feeling) trifling loss, becomes itself 
an added source of poignant, lonely, heart-eonsuming 
musery. 

I was requested by a middle aged farmer to visit his 
only son, and set out with him ona ride of nine miles 
to his mountain home. As aspecimen of a numerous 
class of the aborgines of Wales and the most estimable 
class—the seluded breeders of sheep and cattle—I 
must briefly sketch my fellow traveller. His manner 
was so reserved as to border onsullenness, until inter- 
course had dispelled its coldness. He wore a grey coat 
(of home dressed wool) of a coarse texture, and a shape- 
less straw hat; there wasan air of negligence about his 
personal appearance, which betokened habits of solitary 
life; the moss from the bark of trees had greened his 
dress in many places but being a man of tall and fine 
person, and his behaviour indicating education above 
that of a labouring rustic, his whole appearance was 
not without a homely dignity, primitive though rather 

rotesque. ‘There is a pensiveness of look and tone in 
the more secluded Welsh farmers, almost touching, 
produced, no doubt, by the solitude in which much of 
their lives is spent, as well as by the character of their 
native land. Many of the sequestered Welsh homes 
have something of the solemnity ofa church in their 
grey antiquity, bowered by huge trees, inthe depths of 

ingles, shut up by mountains so nearly meeting as ta 
almost bulge over the roof of deep thatch. Owls hoo- 
ting by night from one wild barrier ridge to the other, 
across these ravines roaring with waterfalls at a little 
distance, among huge misshapen rocks; and the plover 
(the bird ofill omen to the Welsh) shrieking from the 
fern in the still noon, and the kite from the hills’ stony 
tops; the mournful morass, with its black bogs and 
ever-whistling wind, which beyond those tops cuts off 
communication with the world to all but resolute bill 
climbers:—all these cannot fail, while thus surrounding 
the native almost from birth to burial, to exert a plasti¢ 
influence on the mind and character of man. 

It was to such a home that my master-shepherd, as 
I shall call him, at last introduced me, after a long de- 
scent down a watercourse, called by courtsey a road.— 
The short dialogue which passed between us prior to 
our arrival bring the reader acquainted with Davii 
Beynon, the hereditary owner of Liandefelach. 

* You area widower, I believe, David?” I remarked. 
(In raral Wales we exclude the “sir,” and the sur- 
name, and the “mister,” so frequent in Saxon 


was Mary Munson. | She was a distant relative of Mrs, 
A. , and indeéd achild of sorrow. Her father, 
though once respectable had quaffed from the inebriating 
cup, and sank into an abyss, shame and misery, and his 
amiable wife and lovely daughter, were now reaping 
the fruits of his departure from the paths of virtue. 
Mary, besides all her other misfortunes, was the 
victim of detraction and envy. She had at first (as a 
very great favour) been received into the family of Mrs. 
Adams, in the capacity of seamstress, and by this 
means she became acquainted with many who fre 
quented Mrs, A ’s house; and among others, Mr. 
George Smith, the son of the lady first introduced.— 
This young gentleman called at first from mere etti- 
quette to see Miss Adams, but attracted by the superior 
charms of Mary, had became a frequent visitor; a cir- 
cumstance of no little importance to an ambitious, and 
designing mother. And when she first perceived his 
partiality to Mary,she resolved to take measures to 
prevent their farther intercourse, and accordingly de- 
graded her to the capacity of a common servant, and 
subsequently dischar, her entirely. Mary had 
learned that Mrs. Smith wasin need of help, and ap- 
plied for a situation; but was entirely ignorant of the 
relation existing between that lady, and George. 
. . . . * oe 





















































My, my dear, hand me a glass of water, I feel aai 
the struggle will soon be over. [soon shall be where 
I shall no more say, I thirst, and you my daughter will 
be an orphan indeed, but I feel assured that you will 
find friends. He that feeds the ravens, and clothes 
the lilies will feed and clothe my poor deserted child, 
yes, deserted by him who should have been my stay, 
and thine. These words were uttered by an emacia- 
ted female, who was struggling with the King of Ter- 
rors, on a bed of straw, in a lowly cabin. It was evi- 
dently the abode of poverty, and yet neatness pervaded 
the whole os mage The dying female was Mary's 
mother, and Mary was her only nurse. The damp 
of death was standing on her brow. Mary, she exclaim- 
ed, I shall not see your father more, but he will doubt- 
less return, before the grave shall close over my poor 
body. Yes, he will have sober moments ere that, and 
then, my daughter promise to deliver to him my dying 
message. 

[To be continued. } 


From Bentley's Miscellany. 
THE FATHER. 


Tne interest of the following narrative(if interest it 
possess) is founded on the parental affection. To 
many the degree of it therein portrayed may appear 
morbid; but to those I would submit afew remarks on 
children considered as a great class of society, not as 
embryo elements of it—mere things of promise and 
presant pastime. In pleasautry we may designate them 
asa happy little people, who have no n of laws, 
pains, and punishments, among them: but when we seri- 
—_ reflect on the corrupting and hardening effect on 
our hearts of worldly pursuits and collision with our 
fellow-men, and then turn to these innocent beings, hap- 
py by unerring instinct only, not through false views, or 
vicioug.aims, or the sufferings of others; when we grasp 
the ie hand put artlessly inta ours, when we look in- 
to the fair countenance, and say,"Here ie the hand 
that never did offence, the eye that never looked it, the 
mind that never thought less innocently than the spirits 
of heaven!”—TI say, when wearied with our worldly 
conflict. we turn into our domestic circle, and thus 
muse over these, its purest ornaments, are we not justifi- 
ed in regarding children as a most important bady? as 
a sort of link between our polluted degenerate selves, 
and that primeval innocence, of which we have on earth 
no representative or image left, but “little children?” 
Surely itis something to enjoy daily so beautiful, so 
pure a spectacle, as a multitude of creatures of our own 
nature, without a speck of that‘defilement incident to 
all adult nature; creatures which realize all the ideas 
we can form of life in heaven,—of the society of angels. 

I cannot but think that this constant presence of 
human nature, pure and happy, of simple and innocent 
enjoyment, exerts a great, though little noticed in- 
fluence on this whole great fighting family of man; and 
that each momber of it foregees somewhat of his sel- 
fishness, abates — fury, after every such 
contemplation of so ing happier than himself, : - 
which pocampal re self, never was infuriated by| ,, O8 reaching the antique home I found avery sweet 
passions. No wonder that the greatest of: men have little boy, sensible, pule, patient, stretched on what ap- 
mostly evinced a passionate fondness for children; nei-! Peared—from the daggerous state of typhus-fever wa- 





Wh 

“ Why, no; but much the same thing. My wife ia 
alive; but her brotherand I were on bad terms before 
our marriage, and worse after; this led to quarrels, 
which always made things worse, so we parted. Then 
we had a great dispute about which should have mv 
little Peter. We could not both have him, and I could 
not part with him, and would not. J have no relations 
left, she has many; so | thought she could better spare 
him than! could. Se f have been both father and 
niotherto him; always in my lap, in my arms, and in 
my bed; abroad with me up the hill with the sheep, and 
in the snow he would toddle after me.” : 

“Is your wife still desirous to havehim with her!” 
I inquired. 

“ Furious about him still, I hear. I should be sorry 
for her, but Ido hear thatshe finds a comforter in a fel- 
low who courted her before we were married. I've 
had thoughts of our coming together again, for little 
Peter's sake, ig case I should die, that he might not 
have ina mother a stranger to go to; but, since I heard 
that, l’ve done with her.”’ 
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der which he was “ suffering—too like! y to prove’ his's op for him, het being still to feeble too hasten much.— 





death bed. 

Ofterrible ani overwhelming evils the mind does 
not revlily alm‘t the probability, bit, shen this happy | 
incredulity is once overcome by evidence the transition | 
to absolute despair is rapid, anl equally unreasonable | 
with the previous obstinacy of hope. Heuce it was} 
that, no sooner had [ signified to David that his child 
was in great danger, than his eyes rolled and dilated as 
if under some astonishing news, and a wild dismay 
marked his whole couptenince. He stood a minute 


statue-like; asked azain if I meant that his child was ac- 
tually likely to die, anl, without waiting reply, burst 
forth, ‘*O my God' my God! what shall I do?”—then 


ran to his childas if he hal buta minute more to see 
him alive, hung over himin dum’ agony, and at last 
vented his agony in a womanlike flood of tears. 

Afraid to flatter him with hope, I said something 
cemmonplace cf his having surely known that his child 
was mortal. 

** Mortdl!” he exclaimed; “why, ay; andso am | 
too, thanks to God! for how could [ bear to live without 
him now? A patient sensible boy! a good boy anda 
fond! So fondofme,a rough min, just as if IT had 
been his own soft mother! Oh! sir, what avails it now? 
Now I wish to God he had been less good, less fond.— 
3} wish I could remember one fault he had; for now 
every pretty look of his up into my face, and all his 
pretty ways, do every one come back like a knife at 
my heart, now that I think I shall never see’em more. 
Oh! doctor, bear with me;I am a lone man, and there’s 
no one in my house that isa father but 1! No oneto 
feel with me, or for me!” 

On my second visit, delirium had supervened in my 
little patient. The first indication of wandering intel- 
lect in beloved object is, to even the best-regulated 
mind, dreadful; but to our extravagant recluse it was a 
gorgon that almost produced a kindred reeling of the 
mind to that visible in the object he so doated on. 

The boy fancied himself on the hill side with the 
sheep, and the affrighted father tried almost angrily to 
to convince him of the delusion, as if he would steady 
and hold back by force that reason which he saw de- 
parting—that mind of precocious power of which he 
had been so proud, now wandering and groping inthe 
shadows of a night toolikely to prove eternal. A 
pretty, but vacant smile only answered to the agonised 
and eager words of the parent thusstriving against na- 
ture; but once his hollow horror o° voice and accent 
seemed to rouse the sufferer; for he feebly tried to raise 
his arm as if to wipe away the tears he saw streaming 
from his father's eyss, and by that pathetic and pretty 
action brought many more. 

Day after day did this impassioned parent sit sleep- 
lass, wan, and withoutfood, holding that small hand, 
ani counting the beats of that frightful pulse, w «ching 
every turn of those half-extingnished eyes, whose light 
had been the very light of life to him. 

Had David been less beloved by his farm servants 
evory duty would hwe been neglected by them, as was 
every avocation by himself, but that of a nurse; for, 
taking no longer interest in anything beyond that little 
bed, he was grown impatient of their attention to even 
the most needful calls of daily duty. He seemed to 
fancy that the aid of every hand and every mind was 
demanded, in that fearful crisis, on which depended 
his own future doom of deadly sorrow or restoration to 
happiness; he was earaged by the presence of mind in 
others which could any longer recollect milking-time 
and folding-time, could still hear the cows lowing to be 
snilked at the door, the sheep needing penning down 
in the valley of the brook; it almost seemeda slightand 
a cruelty to his darling, to attend to these things, to 
regard the future or the present, or anything bat the 
moaning and th: tossing of that dear sufferer—for any 
eye, or heart, or hand, to watch, and tend, and treble 
and ache with a less fearful anxiety than his own. 

After all this storm of distress in the house of Llan- 
defelach, and the cwn of the GlasnautI had the great 
pleasure of seeing the restored child and father fying on 
on the sunny sod slanting down to the fomy little brook, 
fringed with cowslips ani harebells ; the former nearly 
well and quite happy, surrounded with almost a toy- 
shop: the various toys procured from a distant town, 
his promised rewardof good conduct in taking the 


requisite remedies. 


I'he father stopped at last; but rather, I thought, as if 

ashamed that | should see his inattention to the boy, 
than movel by his eagerand half-reproachful call. 
Never shall I forget the then inexplicable fall and 
change of that man’s countenance as it met mine, as 
he paused, perplexed between reluctance to indulge 
his child with the usual‘‘jump” as he begged to be 
“carried,” and his shame under my observation of his 
altere| munner toward him—how altered!—and the 
child more beantiful than ever! for the paleness left by 
illness harmonised with a certain amiability and gentle- 
ness, the fruits, perhaps of a half-developed superior | 
mind, which my small patient exhibited. 

‘What has my little friend here done, David?” I in- 
qu'red. “Nothing very bad,”—and the blue and speak- 
ing eyes of Peter, suffused each with a tear, seconded 
my question, earnestly gazing up at the rather stern 
and deeply sorrowful face of the father. 

** Done? God bless thee, boy, nothing—nothing! He 
has done nothing, sir—as good a child as ever Y 
The child, delighted, mounted alittle bank of wild 
thyme, ready for a spring into his arms, of which the 
unaccountable man, after half-extending his arms to 
his pretty supplicant, disappointed him, letting them 
slowly fall to his sides, and muttering, “ Poor little fel- 
low!—poor little wretch!” Then he seated himself on 
the ground in strange absence of mind, as if forgetting 
me, his child, everything. 

“IT should have thought, David, your heart would 
have bled tu draw tears from those beautiful eyes,” and 
I tried to console him by my kiss and a present, for the 
want of his father’s. 

Suddenly the‘latter sprang up out of his disconsolate 
revery, and he broke forth in a hollow voice of frightful 
energy. 

** Does not my heart bleed then? Have I shed no 
tears? Sir, for every tear that my cruelty draws from 
his, mine shed hundreds—in the night, sir,—in the 
dead of night,—'onel ng and !onely nights! He is 
no longer my little bedfellow now: oh! no more now 
—nevermore! Ifever agony did force blood froma 
wretch’s eyes, I have wept blood!” 

While he raved thus, his large melancholy eyes 
were fixed on the brook; he seemed to be rather ina 
passionate soliloquy than addressing me, although 
answering me; and after apause, he wept and trembled 
like an infant, adding in a quieter tone:—“ Would to 
God we had again one bed, even this earth? one grave, 
one death-hour, to lie shroud by shroud, as hand in 
hand we used to sleep sweetly! O my boy!—my boy! 
I had been happy te see you die afew short weeks ago 
to suck in death from thy poor black lips, and lay me 
down for ever by thy side—oh! yes, then, while I could 
have said, ‘Farewell, my boy!” But now—oh! now——" 
He broke off there, and fixed a stern, yet, I thought, a 
sort of shamefaced look on me, and recalled by my 
presence, as it seemed, to more self-recollection, he 
started, and exclaimed—“‘How I have been talking to 
you, a stranger.” 

Bat lest this change in our master-shepherd should 
be as bewildering to the reader as it then was to me, 
let me briefly supply the explanation. 

Daring the boy's convalescence, David, in his ful- 
ness of joy, had invited the mother to visit their child. 
After a sort of reconciliation, the old source of conten- 
tion (the question with which parent he should live) 
produced a fresh quarrel. It had happened that Peter 
was aseven months’ child, without very manifest signs 
of such prematurity. The miignity of Mrs. Beynon’s 
brother, a brutal sort of grazier and drover, had led him 
to goad hisenem:. David, by taunts, at the expense 
of his sister’s character: in shert, he had insinuated 
that the real father of the child was the man who (as 
David Beynon told ie) had wooed her prior to her 
muriage. At this interview, that unhappy mo- 
ther, either wishing to estrange her husband from Pe- 
ter, and so effect her object, or ~¥ by mere fury of 
revenge, forgot decency and herself, and her son's wel- 
fare, so far as to avow the truth of this scandal raised 
by her brother. To prove to the selfish father, who 
i ject of love, 











and innocent eyes, without seeing there the image of 
that man’s countenance, who he believed had wronged 
him. ' Those pretty orbs, into which he had rarely 
looked without an impulse to implant kisses on both, 
were now become inhabited by a smiling devil—a face 
that seemed to leer upon him, as the fool and dotard 
who had fostered another's offspring for his own.— 
That man’s eyes, too, were blue; Peter’s were of a love- 
ly blue. The mother’s eyes were, indeed, of that co 

lour; but David could and would no longer see that 
re eyes in those; for, “Trifles light as air,” 

Cc. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
EDUCATION. 

For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
FRIVOLITIES OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 
EY TRIPTOLOMOUS TINDALL, 2. z. 

Mr. Editor :—Having been notified but a little time 
before the publication of your first number, that I w as 
to occupy one or more of its columns, I am unable to 
present you with any thing of a more serious nature 
than the trifling accomplishments of modern female 
seminaries. My mind has for a long time been direc- 
ted towards their exposure, but to my own discredit | 
have desisted from so doing through popularity as wel! 
as the fear of giving offence. Ifin the course of my 
remarks, I should elicit a smile from any class of my 
readers, I shall feel my self abundantly rewarded for 
my humble effort. It is preposterous for you or I, 
Mr. Editor, to talk of moral courage in exposing the 
follies of the age, when it iswell known that in most 
instances moral courage is nothing more than a reck 
lessness of character, and allrules of propriety. The 
only way then for youand I to get along, isto flatter 
ourselves we are an exception. So much for am ex- 
ordium. 

The extensive evilto which I refer is, the decided 
preference for flimsy, airy, trifling and unprofitable 
acquirements. Why is the female sex (and I might with 

ual propriety add the greater part of the male) palm- 
od off with these nonentities from which they reap no 
solid profit, no real advantage? Is it because they are 
deficient in faculties for nobler acquirements]—is it 
exclusively their sphere? From whence then was 
this over-weening system of education derived!—cer- 
tainly not from reason nor revelation. Are they orna- 
ments to the sex which must surely win the admiration 
and respect of man? are they worthy ofa mind that ac- 
knowledges its emanation from the Maker of the uni- 
verse! an reason cries out, No! I admit there is no 
necessity of their penetrating into the labyrinths of ab- 
struse sciences, poring over hair breadth distine- 
tions in theology law, and metaphysics; but I cannot 
coincide with the over-benevolent philanthropists who 
have allotted to them the contracted circle in which 
they now move. It is really amusingto behold the 
brazen faced coquette strut with the dignity of au 
em over the floor ofa ball-room, as theugh the 
hearts ofall the love-stricken swaims were entangled . 
in her necs dexterously woven with sighs, and darts, 
and flames, and cupids. It is er ae to be- 
hold the simpering Miss perched in the private 
box of a theatre ao the mob below with 2 little 

raceful terror, delightful screams, charming attitudes, 
the very best convulsions, and the latest mode of fain- 
ting beautifully. The fashionable system of education 
contains all this, and even more that is positively full 
as ridiculous. Her mind actually soars no higher than 
the plume that waves over her head, nor has it half 
the stability of the fan over which her eyes peep laugh- 
ingly. How much more ie, how much more 
lovely, how much nearer would she approach the end 
for which she was created, if, instead of decorating her 
face with carmine, cold cream, pearl powder, or the 
bloom of oriental lilies, she would decorate her mind, 
and by continuall ing it, extender wid and wi- 
der an influence that will not only elevate her but the 
whole human race. Why then, with these things be 
fore them, do they not break out from this narrow cir 
ele, and 


Frittiettaenieeines oe 
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so many checksto draw upon the esteem and devotion 





gain I visited that valley and spet. I saw the father for her mood of the-moment to resist. David, 
with hdd oes coe your : |breaking ‘ 


en by himself, and 


Tittle Peter calling after him to'head, Glen thas moment never toned tikes ‘cxrcce 


of man. When they present them they aré mortified to 
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_ find that they are checks ae by the hand of vanity. 

Not fitted to master the solid branches! the daughters 
of England have wiped away this foul stain from the 
character of their sex. The giant mind of Mrs. Somer- 
ville has grasped the shining heavens, walked through 
the boundless realms of space as though it were an 
old acquaintance, and then come to earth and told the 
wondering people the mysteries of the solar system.— 
Have the immortal names of More, Hemans, Opie, 
Montague, Taylor, and a thousand others, lost that 








SATIRE. 
For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
NOTES ON A HAND ORGAN. 
“Hark ! how it sweeps away, 
Soaring and dying on the sient sky, 
Asif some spwit of sound went wandering by.” 
What an exquisite sense of enjoyment is awakened 
by the tones ot the Hand Organ. I speak from experi- 
ence most musical reader, for in order frequently to 
enjoy the rapturous sensations which this instrument 





magic spell which once they flung around our minds?—  peyer fails to excite, | have taken up my, residence very 
Shame on the men who cannot elevate themselves pear a public spirited individual who is altogether un- 


without depressing the character of the females! It is 
not fa.¥ to conclude that nature has weakened them in| 
No man’ 
of sense will suffer jealousy to warp his judgment so) 


mental powers because she has in physical. 


much as to draw such an unfair inference. 1 hope 
ere long we shall see the day when the women of our 
land shall champion to literary combat the greatest 
sages we can boast—when 
* Justice untaught shall poise the impartial! scales, 
And every curious eye may mark the beam.” 

Females that are brought up according to the fashion- 
able boarding school system, | acknowledge are worth 
nothing tothe world—and why? because they are 
taught those things which serve only to while away a 
leisure hour, and not toimprove the mind. They can 
twirl a fan to perfection, hold an opera-glass delicately, 
smile prettily, and ogle a lover in the latest Parisian 
style; or perhaps they can affect a distortion of the face 
even with the heavy weight of a novel in their hands 
heave an affected sigh, gently languish into a fashion- 
able posture and simper about cosmetics, rouge, the 
last romance, Mrs. Fanciful’s new ribbons, Mrs. 
Gadabout’s scandal, or Mrs. Muslin’s new French silks 
and laces. Oh! how much beneath the dignity ofa 
human being! how it degrades the mind! how it sinks 
the soul into the mire of corruption! The very stones 
of the street cry out, shame! shame! Had I the pow- 
er, | would write the well known words of Virgil over 
the door of every boarding school, and they should be 
addressed only tothese falsely named accomplish- 
ments: 


Proeul, O! proeul este profani, 
Condamat vates, totoque absistite luco, 


And I would write over the door of every private 
dwelling in characters that could not be mistaken: 
Cautus adito neu desis opeiae 
The music ofthe churn, the herculean wield of the 


mop, and the rattling of dishes, are far nobler employ-| 


ments for a young lady, than kicking up her heels to 
the sound of the merry viol, murdering the French 
language, or thrummingonthe piano. No one isborn 
to gratify himself in the world’s foolish whimsicalities ; 
but to improve the mind and heart, and thus elevate 
mankind. I knew a young Miss who had studied the 
French almost all her life, and had just put the finish 
upon her education by taking a diploma at one of our 


fashionable seminaries; this same young lady to the| 
mortification of every one of her acquaintances could) 


not put three English sentences together grammati- 
eally. You ask her where the Hudson and Connecti- 
cut rivers rise, and she would be just as_ likely tell you 
in the Allegany mountains as any where else. She 
wouldtell you with great candor, that Shakspeare’s 
dramas were written by John Bunyan, and Paradise 
Lost by Peter Pindar. It is this mind deterivrating 
fashion, it is this perverted taste, which, “like a worm 
¥ the bud,” nips talent in embryo, and destroys even 
moral worth. Men of sense look not upon these super- 
ficial things which are falsely named ornaments with 
any sort of pleasure. Ifthey were to select a partner 
for life Ido not doubt but that these non-essentials 
would be thrown entirely in the back ground. ‘Then, 
where, I ask, is the superiority of all these gewgaws, 
this filmy cobweb business, to such knowledge as will 
best subserve the duties of life, and spread happiness 
through the domestic circle? I answer, No WHERE. 


RETENTIVE MEMORY. 

The historian, Fuller, in 1607, had a most retentive 
memory; he could repeat 500 strange, unconnected 
words, after twice hearing them; anda sermon ver- 
batim, after reading it once, He undertook, after pas- 
sing from Temple Bar to the farthest part of Cheap- 





side and back again, to mention all the signs over the 
shops on both sides of the streets, repeated them back- 
wards and forwards, and performed the task with great 





trameled by fashion, and above the opinions of the 
world. One who deserves anich in the temple of fame 
were it only asa reward for his herculean labours in 
the cause of musical science; but alas! his efforts are 
not appreciated or his motives misconstrued, for [ un- 
derstand some of the Goths in our immediate neighbor- 
hood have even presented his soft toned harmonious 
instrument asa public nuisance! and for no better 
reason than that it “ discourses most eloquent music”’ 
“from night till morn, from morn tilldewey eve”— 
But he hasthe sympathy of all who have souls for 
‘melting melody,” and as an admirer of genius I would 
say to him persevere in your effors to reform the 
world. Fear not opposition, all great men have their 
calumniators and detractors, and how can you expect 
to escape? Persevere, and depend upon it your efforts 
will one day be crowned with suecess and you shall 
receive a suitable reward. How some men can he so 
utterly devoid of taste and feeling as to prefer the 
thruming of a piano-forte to the delicious notes of a 
Hand Organ, I cannot imagine. Iam sure had the 
latter instrament been known in the‘days of Saul, David 
would have used it to charm away the evil spirit; for 
I verily believe no other so powerfully affects the feel- 
ings of men, or exercises a greater influence in con- 
trolling their actions. There is music and melody in 
its every note. ‘Salk to me of the music of the spheres, 
of Madame Caradori’s street warblings, or the rich 
thrilling cadences of Miss Shirrefi—tell me of mnsic in 
the woods, of bees and birds, of whispering leaves and 
murmering brooks, orthe hum ofthe tiny caseade.— 
There is naught to me so sweetly musical as the tones 
of that old Hand Organ ; and this is the instrument so 
much neglected! It excites my indignation to see 
those so far inferior, Piano, Guitar, the Violin or the 
F lute receiving the approbation of all, usurping the 
place of my favorite. I shall arrive at the very mo- 
dest conclusion that I am the only man of judgment and 
taste in the world, from observing the contempt which 
most people affect towards so delicately toned an in- 
strument as the Hand Organ. But it is the fashion 
now-a-days to allow one’s-self to be tortured an hour or 


| so by the vile sounds produced by a disciple of Paganini, 


or an amateur on the Piano, nor is this all, we must ex- 
press our thanks forthe gratification we have experien- 
ced and applaud! Alas! how seldom can we truly ad- 
mire instruments whose effects upon the listener de- 
pend altogether upon the skill and talents ofthe perfor- 
mer. Oftener to my ear there is more music in the 
dying plaint of a porker. Never do our souls overflow 
with melody as when listening to the soft notesof the 
Hand Organ, till we exclaim with the poet. 

“My soul would drink those echoes. Oh that I were 

The viewless spirit ofa lovely sound 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying 

With the blest tone that made me !” 

Yes give me the Organ, its tones are ever grateful. — 
Often when my spirit has been vexed and sadened by the 
strifes and cares of the world, I have shunned the busy 
crowd whose search is gain,or the thoughtless throngs in 
vain pursuit of pleasure, and sought my room, there to 
be soothed and calmed by its dulcetstrains, and in the 
long calm quiet summer ve, “when twilight’s soft 
dews steal o’er the scene” and golden clouds were floa- 
ting in ether, and the breeze gently fans my feverish 
brow, I have sat at an open window and listened until I 


- | could say 


“ My ap rit soars 
B ieee the clouds, and leaves the stars behind, 
»! angels lead me to the happy shores 
And floating paens fill the buoyant amid.” 

Then melancholy is forgotten, and sorrow melts 
away—I have heard its melody amid the howling of the 
wintry blast, and felt its influence, when 

** Bo ravishingly soft upon the tide 
one toy ny gust it did career 
t might have soothed its rugg~dighanoteer 
And a. 8 zephyr. w. B. 
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»*, In order to complete the arrangementa we have 
in view, in relation toour paper, we shalt be compelled 
to omit one publication. After this, the paper will be 
issued regularly each Saturday. 

OURSELVES. 

Custom, before whose shrine all must imperiously 
bow, makes a seeming neceasity for every editor on as- 
suming the charge of a public Journal, to express the 
views which is to govern him in its conduct. 

At the present moment, we believe, there is not a 
journal published and devoted in whole or in part tothe 
Masonic Cause, in all America. 

The eauses which have produced this state of things, 
are still fresh in the minds ofall, and it is not our in- 
tention now to call up reminissences, that are painful 
to every true mason, no further than is necessary for the 
attainment of our present purpose. We shall not 
disguise our beliefin the fact that a man by the name of 
Morgan was carried off clandestinely by a few mis- 
guided men,who belonged to the institution of Masonry, 
and whose subsequent fate isand probably will forever 
remain in doubi. That Morgan was among the most 
worthless, is fully demonstrated by his acknowledged 
perfidy and dishonor: for by a parity of reasoning, the 
more truth there was in his book, the greater villian he. 
Every honorable man, whatever his political or abstract 
views of the institution of Masonry, might have been, 
we believe entertained the same feeling of disgust at 
his sordid baseness, But enough of him. The act 
was done. The moral sense of an indignant community 
was justly aroused, and had this moral feeling not been 
diverted from its legitimate channel, by being used for 
unhallowed purposes, the entire body of Masons would 
have sought to wipe the stain from them, by uniting in 
ferretting out the guilty and bringing them to justice. 





But when the occasion was made use of as an engine of 


political power—when every mason was anathamatised 
and declared a murderer,—when the endearments ot 
the fireside afforded no protection to honest opinion, 
and the ministers to our holy altars were torn from 
their flocks,by the ruthless hands of a morbid fanaticism 
as revolting as the scenes of Salem, thendid Anti- 
Masonry smite Masonry to the wall, and make every 
true brother a Champion in its defence. Human nature 
is weak, and there isa point beyond which endurance 
ceases tobe a virtue. The goaded ox will turn on his 
master. So with the thousand “justifications” of the act 
alledged against Masons who were irritated into pas- 
sionate exclamations, which weresent forth to the 
world as “Masonic combinations”. An illustration wil! 
not be amiss. An aged, respectable, and (heretofore ) 
intellegent friend, a man of influence in this city, who 
professed to believe in the benign influence of aSavior's 
love, in conversing with us one evening on the subject 
of masonry, said that his ‘‘/ast prayer would be, that he 
could be endowed with power to bring the head of every 
adhering Reyal Arch Mason to the block!!!” It was 
this spirit that Masonry contended against, and which 
may in some instances have awakened a sympathy, 
But that the great Body of Masons, ever counteanced 
or sought to screen the guilty, is untrue. 

But we turn from the past, to the future, the Anti- 
Masonic party, as an organised body has ceased to ex- 
ist, and having expressed our views of it, we feel disposed 
to let it rest, our object is not controversial. From 
early life, we have been enthusiastically attached to 
the order; and if we can convince any honest opponent 
to the principles of the Institution, that ‘we profess 


what is good, and mean to live agreeable toour profes-_ 


sions,” we shall have gained the point we aim at. , 
Our readers will perceive that our paper is net to be 
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entirely devoted to Masonry. A valuable miscellaneous 
correspondence is promised us, and this with the best 
periodicals, which we intend to place within our reach, 
will, we hope give us a favorable reception with our 
friends and the publie at large. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that our columus 
will have nothing to do with the political strife of the 
day. 





Lixenrss Paintines@eitis a little singular that a 
hould be so far behind. its 
neighbors im the patronage ofthe fine arts. While 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, sustain academys 
and galleries for the exhibition and culture of painting 
sculpcure andyarchitecture, Albany is without a vestage 
ofsuch an institution. This fact cannot arise frona 
u lack of wealth—from a lack of taste it certainly does 
not. Yet there isan utter and almost a culpable indif- 
ference paid to these elegant pursuits. However, we 
have not been behind in given the world those who 
have excelled in art. The works of Ames and Mage, 
are known and admired from one end of the union to 
the other. But the question is—who fostered, who 
reared them? Had not other thanour eity interfered 
in their favor, they might, doubtless would, still have 
been esteemed as respectable citizens, although in all 
probability quite as obscure as respectable. ‘To add to 
these, we have now among us a Freeman and aFink— 
young, talented, ambitious—who would give credit to 
any city. With them itis not so muchthe want of oc- 
eupation, as that of the right kind, Portraiture is the 
only painting marketable, that only as far as likeness is 
considered. An idea of a picture seems never to present 
itself. The “ ladder of Fame” is not upon such ma- 
terial very often ascended. Besides there is nothing an 
aspirant so abhors, as the mere compliment that his 
picture is a likeness—that is, the nose is proper length 
and the mouth, just the width—talking about it as 
through it were a plank undergoing the application of 
a two-foot rule. Never thinking of the hours spent in 
finding a position of ease and grace, and arranging all 
the parts harmoniously. Likeness paintir + may be well 
enough in its way ; but subjects from history and imagi- 
nation, while they fascinate, give rise to invention, and 
while they excite the mind to industry, enlarge and ma- 
pure it. Hoping our hints will claim the considera- 
tion of men of means and leisure, we leave it. 


city afflment as ours, 





We send this number of our paper to many of the 
brethren, Who are not subscribers, and with whom we 
have no personal acquaintance. We do it at the instance 
of others : and they unite with us in the hope that the 
present e‘fort to disseminate Masonic Intelligence, may 
meet with the approbation of all those, who honor the 
Principles of the Order, and who will aid in their 
promulgation. Masters, Wardens and Secretaries, are 
requested to act as our agents, and ten Subscribers 
procured and mouey enclosed will entitle them to a 
copy for their trouble, and our thanks. 





To Correspondents.—We raturn oursincere thanks 
to our correspondents of this week, for their namerous 
tavors. ‘lo our fair friends ** Matilda” of the Troy, and 
* Floranthe,” ofthe Albany Female Seminary, we are 
particularly obliged. They mast consider themselves 
particular exceptions, to the remtarks of Mr. Tindell, in 


auother column, We hope to find many more excep- 


tions. 





The average price of Flour, in the principal Cities 
inthe Union, during the last week, was $5,94 which is 
4 cents higher than the average of the previous week. 

Flour is selling at$3,75 per barrel im Pittsburgh, 
aud Wheat at 75 cente per bushel. 









is rather too severe on the fair sex, although some of his 
views in relation to this subjectare sensible and true.— 


We have long been of the opinion that the present sys- | 


us Tindell Z. . Zz ofthe deaths having been ca 





iby yellow fever. 
In the Protestant Cemetery from Ist to 13th ie- 
elusive, 9 interments of person whe died of yellow 


r. 
+In the Catholic Cemeteries, 24 interments.—ou}v 


tem offemale education is materially defective, and one death being caused by yellow fever. 


ephemeral. Girls should be educated for the station| 


they are to occupy in Society. Let a young lady be 


- A Sracerren,— The following is the amount of ar- 
dent spirits consumed annualy in this great free, and 


throughly instructed in the various branches which Civilized British empire. We have copied it from the 


constitutes a good common education. 
has acquired these, there will then be time enough, 
circumstances admitting, to add the thousand litile 
superficialities, which at . present appear too» much 


to be the “head and front” of a finished education.—) 


There is grievous fault somewhere, and at some future 
time we may perhaps have the ‘moral courage” (spo- 
ken of by our correspondent) to give our views in 
detail. 
ITEMS. 

A seizure of from 50 to 100,000 dollars worth of wol- 
len cloths was made at Philadelphiaon Monday, by a 
custom house officer from New York. The grounds 
for proceeding on the part of the custom house, are said 
to be making entries at less than the real value. 


Micnican Crors.—The Detroit Daily Advertiser 
of Thursday says— ‘the wheat crop throughout the 
state is mostly harvested, and it is thought that it will 
exceed that of last yeara million and a half or two mil- 
lion bushels.” 


Tur castor Dr. Hormes.—We learn from the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, thatthe Supreme Court 
ofthat State has sustained the decision of Governor 
Jennison in the case of Holmes, and that heis to be 
surrendered to the Canadian authorities. Chief Justice 
Williams is understood to have been absent on account 
of illness, and Judge Bennet dissented. 


New Counrerreit.—Our citizens must beware of 
10s on the Bank of Owego, counterfeits on that institu- 
tion having recently made their appearance in this 
City. They are calculated tu deceive. 


Great Rosgery.—The store of Mr. Samson Tams, 
227 Market street, was entered onthe night of the 16th, 
and robbedyof money, in bank notes, amounting to 
$585, es ofhand amounting to $125,000. 

The thieves gained access by false keys and opened 
the fire proof by the same means. The notes of hand 
can be of no use to any one but the owner, and we hope 
that they will be returned through the post office.— 
Phil. U. S. Gaz. 


Lieutninc.—Mr. Norman and ahorse upon which 
he was riding were recently killed by lightning in Anne 
Arundel co., Maryland. 

During a recent thunder storm in St. Louis, a man 
named Shiggin was struck dead by lightning whi'e clo- 
sing his window. ; 

Wesievan Conrrrencre.—The Conference ofthis 
great body commenced its session yesterday merning 
at 6 o'clock; upwardsof five hundred preachers were 
present. The Rev. Theophilus Lossey was chosen 
president, and the Rev. Robert Newton, secretary. 

The subscriptions to the centenary fand amount to 
£215,000 (equal with the current exchange to $1,044,- 
900). Of this sum $428,960 have been paid to the 
Treasurers. 


Last Saturday morning a young girl about 16 years 
of age, the daughter of a widow resident in this town, 
was killed by her brother, a boy about 14 years old, 
who struck her, in a fit of passion, with a hoe which he 
happened to have in his hand. She died on the spot. 
A coroner's inquest was held and the jury returned a 
verdict in accordance with the circumstances we have 
mentioned. The, boy is in custody.—[Cornwail 
(U. C.) Observer. 


YeLtow Frever.—This disease is said to prevail, 
to a greater or less extent, at the present time in four 
of the Southern cities, viz. New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and Augusta. Atthe New Orleans Char- 
ity Hospital during the week ending 17th Aug. there 
were 139 yellow fever patients admitted, and 49 deaths 
by the same disease. 

At the Potter’s Field burying ground, from the 1st 
to the 17th inclusive, there were 231 interments; 143 


After she teturns: 


England. Treland. Scotland. 
,Population, 13,897,187 7,767,401 2,365,114 
Gals, of spts. 12,341,238 | 12,383,461 6,767,715 


The statement isa truly frightful one, and wel! cal 
culated to make all lovers of their country and of hu- 
_manit’ pause and reflect. On calculating, we find that 
this return of spirits leaves seven pints and one ninth to 
eachand every individual in England; thirteen pints to 
| every inhabitant of Ireland; and twenty-three pints to 
peach religious, moral, enlightened, sagacious, and 

cautious citizen in Scotland!!!! On the supposition 
that only one sixth of the quantity consumed in Scot- 
| land is drunk by the women and children who certainly 
| constitute three fourths of the population, what a fear- 
ful quantity of liquid fire must fall to the share of the 
coheed o’ Groat’s Journal. 





Tur Fire at Sr. Jouns.—The Boston Mercantile 
Journal states that the late fire at St. Johns origina- 
ted by the flame of acandle coming incortact with 
oakum lying open upon the top of a cask of brandy, 
from which a lad was drawing some of the liquor. ~ 

A correspondent of the Portland Courier states that 
all the “ vessels in the Market slip cut away their masts 
for their own safety. The masts of the Compeer of 
Eastport for New York, lyingin South Market wharf, 
were cut away, to save both vessel and wharf, they being 
on fire.” 
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MARRIED. 


At Waldoboro, Me, on the l4thinst., John N. Wil- 
der, esq. ofthe firm of Wilder and Bleecker of this 
city, to Miss Delia Augusta, daughter of the late Hon. 
Joseph Farley ofthe former place. 

At Utica Henry Weston, of New York, to Susan 
Cullen Van Rensselaer, daughter of James Van Rensse- 
laer, of the former place. 

At Watertown, Jefferson County, Zebulon H. Ben- 
ton esq. of Oxbow, to Caroline Charlotte, daughter of 
Joseph Buonaparte, Count de Survilliers. 

On the 19th inst. Alexander Falls, jr., to Miss Sarak 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Ledyard, esq. all of 
Newburgh. 

In Springwater, John F- Brown, to Miss Ann H. 
Grover. 

At Cooperstown, Isaac Bush Esq. Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, of Bainbridge, to Mary Martha, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. John H. Prentiss, of the 
former place. 

Mr. John Ruyter, to Miss Catharine Morris, all of 
the village of Greenbush. 


DIED. 
On Thursday last, Mr. Benjamin Knower, an old and 
respected inhabitant of this city aged 64 years. 

Also in this city, Eliza, wife of Frederick J. Barnard 
and daughter of the late Col. Eleazer Pomeroy of Co- 
ventry, Conn. 

In this city, Charles Edward, infant son of E. J. 
Freeman. ; 

At Athens, Greene co.,on the 26th imst. Cyrelia 
Chester, only child of John and Huldah Ann Hartness 
aged 1 year and 9 months. 

At Utiea, of apoplexy, Joshua Hardaway, aged 35 
formerly of this eity. : 

Atthe city of Houston, in Texas, about the middle 
of July last, Vincent De Camp, of the Mobile Theatre. 
His precise age is not known to the writer of this brief 
memoir, but he must have been 65 years old. He was 
an actor of Old Drary Lane Theatre in 1800, and per- 
haps was ot his deatihibie oldest actor on the stage.— 
Mrs. C. Kemble, the mother of Mrs. Butler, was his 
sister, who at that period was au actress of great cele- 








In Ohio, Carter Bassett Harrison, aged 27 years, 
youngest son ofGen. Wm. Harrison. 

Near Walden, Mon onthe 20th July, Miss 
Sarah Millspa 22 years. 

At’ Te Best Plorida, on the 12th June iast 





Mr. eraer, fermerly of Albany. 











POETRY 

For the Amariden Masonic Regier and Liteeary Compauion. ° 

TO A WIDOWED MOTHER ON 
THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 


Daughter of Zion, thou of saddened brow, 
And sorrow - yon'whose stricken hewt 
Are writ deep lines of direful agony, 

It is thy Soul’s sweet privilege to weep, 
For thou hast ‘ost a treasure. ——She thy loved, 
Thy &@ t one of earth, is sleeping low, 
A dreauniess sleep, beneath the silent sod. 
No more her voice 1n strains of filial love, 
Shall wake in thy lone heart, the joyous thrill. 
Tis hushed in death's deep silenee, never more 
To hear its gladning tones on mortal oak 
— was — » full many a heart, 

n acters two deep for ath 

With all its power. vo obliterate. 
When the sad truth first fell upon my ear, 
‘That her, my seul had loved, had bowed her head 
To the stern monarch, then, oh then, I felt 
As if my brighter earthly star had fled, 
And left m soul! in cheerless solitude. 

But When I thought of thee, 1 hushed my grief, 
And only wished to pour the healing balm 
Into ie ncaa iyet I knew 
‘That words would be but mockery to thy woe, 
And I forbora’* - , 





- 


> 


Yes, mourner, let it flow 
That silent tear 'twill prove a sweet relief 
‘Te thy o'er burdened heart. ‘Thy Savior wept 
From at sympathy: and thou may ‘st weep, 
And He thy Ce Friend, shall bear a part 
In all thy woe. ut hark ! a voice of love, 
—— ineffable, I _ oe 
=> ter, weep not,” now thy flowing tears, 
What means the strange Gapened ? 
Oh | can it be, 

That tones sosweet could mock thy bitter grief. 
Ah! no, that voice, those strains are all Divine, 
And from a heart that yearns with deathless love 
‘* Weep not,” it y “thy loved one lives” 
Far, far from 3 vale! Notempest there 
Beats on her patl ing billows rise 
= pS <~ soul. , all is peace ! 

er sky is cloudless; net a shadow falls 

the heavenly 1 Every breeze 
afts joy unsullied to her ransomed soul. 






Then wherefore ? The time is short; 

Soon shal } in, that world of bliss! 

yw thy Te se be shall end, 
angel hosts shall bear thee hence away ! 

A little longer, bear the heavy cross; 

A little le » wait in sorrow’s vale, 

And thoushalt hear the voice of thy release, 


“ er, well done ! thy earthly toils are o'er, 
Celestial chariots wait to waft thee home: 

And ske, we 2 loved, thy mourned, thy dearest one, 
Qa heavenly confines waits, to \ elcome thee.” 


FLorantne. 
Albany, 1839. 


For the American Masonic Register and Lite rary Companion. 
SMILES AND TEARS. 


Suggested by Page’s beautiful picture of “You shall and 
y} wont.” 





Abt for the hours long, past and gone, 
When lightsome scenes like thts, 
Though many a reproving frown, 
et gained a mother’s xiss, 
Prought joy in midst of sorrow, 
,. And midst of trouble bliss. 


Anear where trips the nimble stream, 
Beneath the sunlit sky, 

A boy had roved to kiss the bloom, 
And with his darkling eye, 

To trace the birds when, reveling 
*Mong golden clouds 6n high. 


And like the fawn when bounding free 


Amid a or shade, 
Came Liz; and misehief filled her eyes, 
And smiles her thoughts betrayed; 


And stcalth was spoken in eath step 
That crushed the grassy blade. 


The boy was lost in wonderment, 
His Sorat’ as death was still, 

His ear had caught the melod 
That thr the woodlands tril! 

From blended tones of bee and lark 
la concert with the rill, ~ 






‘boy’s delusis e spell— 
it pris’ner now: — 


Thus, when mocked by aspiring hope 
Or cradied in pure dream, 

Or faney leads her dancing train 
‘To glad the sternest theme, 

We're stire to see the bubbi+«hb irst 
Whon brightest they beserm, 


He wrestles vainly in the strife 
To break from her arrest, 
And tears that glisten on his cliecks, 
Fall fruitless in behest; 
For Liz with’ andetriomph glows, 
And smile@as she were Liest, : 
Smile on ; smile on--thou budding rose— 
lL sec my childhood there ! 
Full soon his grief will melt in joy, 
Who struggles in thy snare, 
And often in his lovingness, 
With flowers braid thy hair. 
Lovtsa. 
Troy Seminary. 
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For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion, 
TO 


They say that other lips than mine thine own 
Have freely pressed, and that my name now brings 
» No rapture to thine eye——that love's gay wings, . 
And burning vow, and golden dream, are sirown, 
Like autumn lcaves, to be as once no more. 
' Deep sadness enters at the very core—— 
I feel a life with all :ts sweetness fled, 
And think of thee, as one among the dead. 
And I must track the world’s wild wilderness 
As some lone barque ov ocean sent afar; 
But while through danger and throwgh storm I press, 
And skies above me bend without » ster, 
c : the past will roam, 
art, alone is home. 









Leon, 


Aug. 1839. 





» Yrom the Knisckerbocker of August. 


TAOUGHT. 


Boundless, illimi ! who can trace 3 
Thy varied ji vings through the realms of air ? 
Thou m6ck’st each barrier of time or space, 
And fliest on swifiest pinion every where ! 
By thee we track the past, long ages gone, 
Lost in the dark abyss of buried time, 
Or strive to pier future, dim unknown, 
Or soari y seek the eternal clime: 
We revel mid the stars, in the high dome 
Of Godis own glorious temple, richly spread, 
Make, mid their shining hosts the spirit’s home—— 
a Among their living lights, where seraphs tread ! 





But thou hast earthly rovings, boundless Thought! 
O’er the wide world thine eager wing is flying : 
To vine-clad realms, where fragrant winds are sighing, 
To fairy-h grove, or storied grot, 
Thither +m } us; hoary mountains, piled 
High im the clouds, broad hake, and rivers fair 
} And green savannahs, stretching vast and wild, 
We know them all, by theo borne swiftly there f 
The lava-buried cities, ancient Rome, 
Judea’s queen, so honored, so debased, 
Where He, the man of grief, vouclisafed to come, 
And through her street his path of sorrows traced 
To these we speed us: what can stay thy flight, 
Ethereal essence 1——swift as flash of light! 


And yeta more dear is thine, O Thonght! 
By thee, 2-7 friends together méect; 

Though seas divide them, by thy magic brought 
In close companionship again; how sweet 

To speak kind words of sympat hy; onee more 








meu ON 


To linger, i-bound, on some Jong loved face, 
Again a* ded ment retrace, 
Till faith memory ix charms restore | 
The mother, hearth, 
|. Shu to hear the rushing past, 
And, as in fitful and d mirth, . 
Shrieks forth, in tr t-tones, the maddened blast,” 
While roars the roll the blackened clouds, 
She seeks her sea-boy’s form, rocked in the - -wrea- 
thed shrouds. , a M, 
~|, 






_ “BROKEN TIES. 
broken ties of happier days, 


en du 
ore. 


they seem 


The 


’ 


ar 
Around us each dissevered Shain 
In sparkli ns li 


And earthly hand . again 
Unite those broken ties, 


The parent of our yeuthfal home, 







. The kindred that we 
m our ar may roam 
"Pe Sosert ws y 


Te fol 


The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They too are e or. _ 
Or, worse than all, their love and truth, 
Is darken estranged. 
They meet us in the glittering throng, 
With cold “- 
d wonder that we 
And mourn their 
, a * 
Ob! who in such a 
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Unclouded yet remain 1 


Thal be the soveriegn Lord has yi 
“Who us above the skies, 
that ue our souls to heaven, 
faith's enduring ties. 


Each care, each ill of mortal birth, — 


sent in pitying | 
To lift the Tlegortad Nites from earth, 
Agpd speed its flight above, : 












And every pang that wrings the breast, 
And ev joy that dies, — 
Tell us & purer vost, se 
And trust to b iy a le Re ES 
FLOWERS D TDs. 
‘ i? Fe a . 
The sweetest flowers, alas! how soon 
With a 


théir hves 6P brightness wither; + 
The loveliest just bud-and bloom, : 
And, drooping, fade away forever. 


Yet if, a& each sweet rose-bad dies, 

Its leaves are gathered, they will shed 
A perfume thatsshall still arise, 

Though all the beauteous tints are fed. 


And this, while kindred bosoms heave, 

And hearts, at meeting, fondly swell, 
How soon, alas ! those hearts must bre athe, 
. The parting sigh—the sad farewell! 


Yet from such moments, as from flowers, 
Shall friendship, with delight, distil 

A fragrance, that shall hold past hours, 
Embalmed in memorv’s odour still, 


ITZ Gapes E HALLECK*’S POETRY.—A new 
F edition. Fanny, and other Poems, with a plate, 
Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, 

Spark's Life of George Washington. 

The Worle enj. Franklin. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Tsabella. 

Baincroft’s. History of United States. 

Writings of Charles Dickens, Boz. 

The Chia Edition of Waverly Novels, at 2s only. 
Works of Benj. J on, complete in 1 vol. 
Constantinople strated, 

American Scenery, Lakes, Rivers, &c. &c. by Bartlett 


for sale b 
“sie 4 Wi LiPTLF, corner of State st. 
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